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ABSTRACT 

This paper focuses on behavioral diaensions of 
playfulness: (1) in a developmental ftanevoik; and <2) in a 

situational fraaevork. As a result of theoretical nodel building, it 
was hypothesized that there >ay be a resurgeucy of playfulness, 
assuied to be a personality trait of the player, in adolescents. The 
Host significant finding is the emergence of a much more 
differentiated behavior within playfulness in adolescents as against 
the unitary trait found in kinderga rtners. Also, when teachers* 
conceptualizations of playfulness in the adolescent were analyzed for 
positive and negative connotations, one*tbird of t\e 
teacher-mentioned attributes were negative for beLavior in the 
classroom as against one-fourth for playfulness at large in the 
adolescent. Finally, from the information on situational determinants 
of playfulness at the adolescent level, it would appear that young 
people and adults are aware that specific behavioral dimensions of 
playfulness can be shown more freely in an unstructured setting. 
(Author/TA) 
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Playfulness and Creativity i 
Some Developmental and Situational Aspects^ 



flfPftODUCtr- 
FROM THE PERSON OR 
CftpANlMTION ORGlNATI'JG IT POINTS Oi 
ViEi^ OR DP'VlONS STATED DO NOT NECES 
SARKV REPRESENT OfFJCIAL Qff,C€ O^lOJ 
CATION POSITION OR POLICY 



J. Nina Lleberman 

Brooklyn College of the City University of New York 



In our endeavors to assess personality traits, it la appropriate 

to use a developmental framework when Investlga^tlng both continuity 

and change. Stability and consistency can be considered adjuncts to 

continuity since they may refer to a continuing characteristic either 

in the saute Individual or in a group of Indivtduals at different 

stages of dovebpment. Moreover, it is necessary to look at the 

same behavior in different settings and look at some of the overt 

operational correlates, Recent theoretical formulations by Emmerich 

(19681 1969) and Mishel (1969) also point In this dlreotlon. 

Playfulness, first conceptualized as a quality of play in 

kindergartners (Lleberraar., I965) and later hypothesized to become 

a persorality trait of the player (Lleberman, 19661 I967) was studied 

on the basis of these assumptions. At the klrdergarton levej., 

playfulness emerged as a unitary trait made up of physical, social 

and cognitive spontaneity, manifest Joy and sense of humor. As 

a result of thecistlcal model buU Ing (Lleberman, 196 ?) based, 

among others, on the work ol Piaget ( 19 ^ 5 ) f Getzels and Jaokson 

(I96B) and Torrance (I962), It was hypothesized that there may be 

a resurgenoy of playfulness, now appearing as a personality trait, 

aiolesoents* Eailrloal observations of adolescents also helped 

«:> in formulating this hypothesis. 

>0 

^ Paper presented am part of the syapoiium on "Hxuior, Freedom and 
CO Playralneii In Creative Thinking and Creativity Instruction, " at 

o the Annual Convention of the American Educational Research 

o Association, New York, February, 1971 , 
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Whilei in itself) playfulness is worthwhile being investigated 
for its major oojtponents, its importance le inoreased by the hypothesis 
that it aJ.ght be a olue to cognitive style, in particular divergent 
thinking. Such a relationship was found at the kindergarten level. 

One opect of the long-term research desifpi is to explore 
whether playfulesss as a personality trait is a unitary behavior 
dimension across physical, social, and cognitive funotioning at 
various age levels. Another eepect is to examine whether certain 
playfulness traits are situe-tion-speoifio, especially, at later 
age levels, when behavior becomes more differentiated. 

At this point in our investigations, which have now gone on 
for a decade, it might be appropriate to pause and take stock, and 
to share some of the challenges and the dislllbsionnents of having 
become involved with playffulness , Within the time limits of this 
presentation, the looking back and the looking ahead will foous 
on two aspects I - . , 

1, Behavioral dimensions of playfulness in a developmental 
framework, 

2, Behavioral dimensions of playfulness in a situational 
framework. 

Behavioral Diaansions in A Developmental Framework 

Our early interest in play and creativity and a possible relation- 
ship between the two was sparked by repeated references to the 
importance of ”oonbinatorlal play'* and even "playfulnet s" in creative 
These labels were used when describing adults or late 
Operational correlates of the ooneepts, if mentioned, 



individuals, 

I 

adolescents, 

were vagus, 
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Two questions suggested theaselves for immediate Investigation, 

One was I does playfiiDjiess have any relationship to play? If so, can 
It bo measured at an oie level when play dominates behavior and can 
It then be an ^aid to early Identification of creative potential? 

It was this conceptual izatj on that led to the first study being 
can-led out at the kindergarten level, 

f 

I 

Tha second question addressed Itself to the problem of Identifying 

and measuring playfulness. Both at the kindergarten and at the hlgh- 

school level, teachers were actively Involved In formulating the 

operational correlates of playfulness. On the basis of these criteria, 

rating scales were developed for both age groups. The behavioral 

indices of playfulness were set forth along ten subseales. At the 

kindergarten level, five major areas-^physical spontaneity, joy, 

sense of humor, social spontaneljty, and cognitive spontaneity— wore 
within 

covered, and/each frequency and/»r Intensity of the behavior was 
assessed separately. For Instance, for "manifest joy" the two questions 
readi "How often does the child show ’ joy In or darlhg his play 
activities?" and "With what freedom of expressiori does he show his 
Joyi" While the number of scales were the same for the adolescent 
level and while the areas covered were comparable, the structuring 
of ths 5-polnt scale went from a playfulness to a noriplayfulness 
dimension rather than asking for more or less playfulness as In the 
kindergarten format. It was hoped that this would give added 
information on the "negative end" of playfulness, and to some extent 
it^ld, In our presentation here, the developmental oompoxison can, 
of course, only deal with the playfulness dimensions. 
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Additional data on the developaental aspect of playfulness 
were obtained from using a 40-item Trait Cheek List to assess 
playfulness In hlgh-sohool students. A further refinement and the 
teasing out of what might be oalled a "pure playfulness syndrome" 
resulted from this pliaso of our investigations, A graphic 
presentation of our findings is shown in Table 1 of the Hand-out. 

The most striking difference between the kindergarten and hlgh-sohool 
cluster is that at the A-level, the cognitive aspect Is not part of 
it. As a natter-of«*fact, a cluster made up of Physical Alertness, 
Enthvdusnc, Intellectual Ciurloslty and the ringer question of 
Achiewent Orientation emerged as a separate factor in the hlgh-sohool 
setting. In the fiurther reflnei-jent of the Trait Check List, the 
physlcjl aspect falls by the wayside arid we have a llgtit-hearted 
entertainer who may be witty but is also disruptive and attentlon- 
. getting. 

B ehavioral Diaenslons In a 3ituatlonal Framework 

Even before the data confirmed a more differentiated syndrome 
of playfulness at the adolescent level, It had been planned to study 
the extent to which setting influences the manifestation of playful- 
ness In older individuals. Community centers provided the unstructured 
sotting to contrast with the classroom, Undergradtiate students wno 
acted as group workers observed the adolescents and collected data 
In the form of anecdotal records, A oontenc-analysls comparing 
these to the teachers' formulation of playfulness showed five 
situation-spanning playfulness traits, and six sl.tuatlcn-speciflo 
in the leisure-type eettlng ageinet a single one ..n the classroom. 
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Froa Table 2 It can be seen that the situation-spanning traits 
Include huaor, teasing, friendly and/or outgoing behavior as well 
as Intellectual and physical restlessness • However, group-workers 
and teachers viewed the laportanoe of these dlaenslons differently 
so that a rank-order correlation only approaohed significance at 
the «05 level. Situation-specific traits In the leisure-type 
setting appear to be, to none extent, reflneaents of the situation- 
spanning traits. Expectations In the struotured olassrooa are, of 
course refleoted In the only slt.^tion-speolf lo trait of "eager and 
energetic." 

lapllcatlons and Conclusions 

Pron a developmental point of view, the aost significant finding 
Is the energence of auoh acre differentiated behavior within, playful- 
ness In adolescents as against the unitary trait In klndergartners. 
Beeause of their ooaposltlon, the two factors at the adolescent level 
obtained froa the Rating Scale were labeled "soolal-eaotlonal playful 
ness" and "acadealo playfulness," The latter, with Its saturation 
including the ringer question of aohleveaent iiotlvatlon, In addition 
to alertness, enthusiasm and Intell.eotual curiosity, alglit oven bo 
called the typo of playfulness approved by tho teacher for the olass- 
rooa. In the planned follow-up, aeasures of divergent and convergent 
thln’*lng will be correlated with the separate clusters of playfulness 
It will be Interesting to find out whether the youngster acre 
concerned with exoellenoo in grades and tests would also be the one 
high on ooirergent ability, and whether soolal-enotlonal playfulness 
■Ight relate Bore to the divergent thinker. In line with Wallaoh 
and Kogan's (196^f) findings. It Is possible, of ooi\rse, that a high- 
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intelligent-high creative group would score high on both types of 
playfulness* 

Another aspect of the developmental difference needs to be 
related to classroom behavior. The five-year old uho hops, skips, 
shows manifest joy and glint-in-the-eye behavior, is friendly and 
imaginative in his dramatic play is not only showing expected but 
also accepted behavior in the kitfergarten setting. However, the 
light-hearted entertainer, who may be witty but is also disruptive 
and attention-getting at ai^e fifteen is more likbly than not frowried 
upon by his teaoher. As a matter-of-faot, when teaohers ' conceptuali- 
zation of playfulness in (the adolescent were anaylized for positive 
and negative connotations, one-third of the teaoher-mentioned 
attributes were negative for behavior in the olassr^om as against 
one-fourth for playfulness at large in the adolescent. 

This ties in with Getzels and Jaokson's observations that the 
intelligent student was preferred to the oreative student not only 
by teaohers but also by parents. And yet the type of behavior 
subsumed here undor playfulness related signif ioantly to divergent 
thinking at the kindergarten-level and seems to be a prerequsite 
or at least correlate of oreative thinking at later age levels. 

Prom the information on situational determinants of playfulness 
at the adolesoent level, it would appear that young people and adults 
are aware that speoifio behavioral dimensions of playfulness can be 
shown more freely in an unstrudtid setting. 

The question that remains to be answered is how we, as psyohologists, 
and educators, oan harness the spontaneity at the adolesoent level so 
that fun J.s still p&rt of learning, espeoially in the high-sohool 
^'assroom* 
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Hand-sut 



Playfulness and creatlvltyi 
Sane Develapaental and Sltuatlenal Aspects 



J. Nina Lleberaan 
Braaklyn Callage af 
The City University af Hen Yark 



Paper ta be presented as part af a Syapaslua an 
"Huaari Freedaa and Playfulness In Creative Thinking 
and Creativity Instruotlan, * at the Annual Canvontlan 
af the Aaarloan Eduoatlanal Research Assaolatlani 
New Yerk, February, 19?1 
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TABLE 2 

Behavior Dlaensisns «f Playfulness t Sitiiatienal 



Leluureatype I Ceuunj ty Agency Structured i Classreea 

Situfitien-Sparnlng 
Huaer 

Teasing (Pranks) 
Extreverted 
Creative 
Fidgety 

Sltuatien-Speolf io 
Invelved in sperts Eager :i>nd energetic 

Shewing eff 
Giggling I laughing 
Gessiping 

Bhythaio bedy activities 
Flirting 

traits listed were ■entien'>d at least 5 ^iaes 



Huaer 

Teasing 

Friendly 

CurJ.eus 

Hersepiy 
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